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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

I due simposi in rapporto all' arte moderna. Ricerche critiche 
di Placido Cesareo. Palermo, Alberto Reber, 1901. 

"'Fears of the brave and follies of the wise' — and blunders 
of the learned." These are the words with which I began a little 
article written some twenty years ago on the lapses of eminent 
scholars. Yes, eminent scholars. And I am free to confess that 
if I were not 'domo da lunga esperienza e mite | dai maestri anni' 
and had opened Signor Cesareo's book on the two Symposia at p. 
261, — there are 264 in all, — I might not have read his disquisitions 
with so much attention as I have done. On p. 261, to wit, when 
Cesareo comes to decide the period of the Xenophontean ' Sim- 
posietto', he assigns it to some malignant scribbler 'who arose 
after Xenophon, Plato and perhaps Aristotle, were dead, when 
Stoicism was waning and when sane art had begun to lose its 
bloom, before Athenaios came into the world (200), approximately 
the first half of the third century before Christ.' Now a man 
who fancies that Aristotle lived into the third century and that 
Athenaios came into the world two hundred years before Christ 
would seem to have put himself out of a philological court and 
to have deserved relegation to the company of average historians 
of Greek literature. But I should have lost something, if I had 
not studied his book. For Signor Cesareo has read everything 
about the two Symposia, from Cornarius to Dakyns. He displays 
a knowledge of the Platonic literature that is not easily paralleled, 
and he is up to his eyes, over them sometimes, in modern 
aesthetics. True, his book is disfigured by numberless typo- 
graphical errors, any one of which would have cost the editor 
of the American Journal of Philology sleepless nights. True, 
his style is unbearably diffuse, exasperatingly repetitious and dis- 
tractingly picturesque. But before I reached the astounding 
sentence just quoted I had made a summary of the book for my 
own use and had interwoven into it a number of little things of my 
own; and now I am afraid that I have wasted my oil, which is not 
all oil of vitriol, and my toil, which was in part a labor of love. 
As, however, I have renounced the long cherished hope of editing 
the Symposium of Plato, 1 perhaps I may be excused for abridging 
the work of some happier man by saving from the flames a sum- 
mary of that summary. 

Much of the book, which it is fair to say, has for its sovereign 
aim the cultivation of aesthetic study, is taken up with discussion 

'See Johns Hopkins University Circulars No. 55, Jan. 1887. 
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of realism and idealism and with the refutation of the current 
statement that Plato is an idealist, Xenophon a realist, a contrast 
to which Grote and Hug and Dakyns commit themselves. Of 
course, everything depends on the definition and when Rosmini 
says that ' real ' is often used as the synonym of ' ideal ', one sees 
the futility of the antithesis, which Binard reconciles by saying : 
Le v6ritable id6al de l'art c'est le rgel id6alistique. Cesareo then 
proceeds to prove that there is no such thing as absolute objectivity 
and to apply at rather wearisome length to the two Symposia the 
various categories of realism and idealism, as laid down by modern 
writers on aesthetics, in order to show that realism and idealism 
have nothing to do with art, certainly nothing to do with antique 
art. Realism, as represented by Zola, — if naturalism maybe called 
realism, a portentous 'if, — and idealism, as represented by Mal- 
larmS, if that can be called idealism, are both untrue to the motto 
lifrpov apia-Tov, which incorporates the vital principle of the true art 
of antiquity. Your supreme artist is both realistic and idealistic. 

The realists demand rigorous analysis of facts, absolute ob- 
jectivity, reproduction of the environment, or rather of that which 
is visible and tangible in the environment. As for form, the 
serious artists of the new school care little for it. Cant, slang, 
the most trivial and vulgar diction suffices. The best style is no 
style at all. Their stylistic programme is that of Frederic Har- 
rison, of Cato the Elder, without the admirable results that ensued 
in the case of the modern Positivist and in that of the ancient 
Censor who was positive enough in his way. 

The realistic fad lasted a good while, is not over yet. Then the 
reaction set in, the brood of symbolists, aesthetes, intellectuals. 
No detail, only suggestion. The author is everything, the sub- 
jective idea is everything. The Cult of Style is proclaimed. 
Nothing is to be common or vulgar. Everything is to be rich 
and strange. Full fathom five is the least admissible depth. 

Now the Greek of the better time unconsciously followed 
a mean between the two extremes, and I for my part do not con- 
sider it necessary to read Cesareo's previous work on ' Subjectivism 
in Homer' in order to be convinced that there is a personal 
element even in the impersonal epic. Homer, he says, is at times 
as minute in his analysis as Dostojewsky and then again as sug- 
gestive as Pindar and yet suggestiveness is the mark of idealism, 
analysis the mark of realism. To be sure, there is no symbolist 
in antiquity. The ancients never fall into the Bedlamitish jabber, 
to which Verlaine and Mallarme' sometimes descend. Xenophon 
it is true, is apt to deal with the obvious and superfluous. But 
there is nothing to compare with the tiresome and otiose detail ol 
modern writers of this school. Flaubert says deliberately in 
regard to his great book 'Mme. Bovary' that he wishes to repro- 
duce the effect of lassitude and boredom; and this Cesareo seems 
to think inconsistent with the antique standard, forgetting perhaps 
that the prolixity of Nestor and Phoinix stretches our modern 
endurance of dramatic propriety, ofy *&>?, says Patroklos (II. 11, 
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648), oix ?Sor iarl, yepate 8torp*(f>e: but the old man keeps him stand- 
ing while he tells the tale of the conflict between the Pylians and 
Eleians, to which Patroklos listens with as much patience as a 
young soldier of our great war would have listened to the story 
of Palo Alto or Resaca de la Palma. 

In his comparison of ancient with modern literary art, Caesareo 
yields the palm for obscenity and lubricity to the French, but 
contends that in this department antiquity is not a bad second. 
But in the best period of antique art passion redeems sensuality. 
So far as the breach of whatwe call morality is concerned, Sappho, 
says Cesareo, who believes the very worst of Sappho, is no better 
than Nana, — but her intense love reaches the sphere of the divine. 

So much for the first two chapters headed respectively ' The 
two Symposia as works of art ' and ' Idealism and Realism among 
the Greeks.' In his third chapter, Cesareo proceeds to apply the 
canons of realism and idealism to the two Symposia. The first 
canon of realism is minute and rigorous analysis of facts. Where 
does one find more minute analysis than in Plato, that very Plato 
who is supposed by some to have wrought out in detail the 
hints of the Xenophontean Symposium. 1 In his genuine works 
Xenophon, who is set down as a realist, is as virginal as Plato 
the idealist failed to be, and the occasional coarsenesses of the 
Memorabilia are effaced in Cesareo's mind by the episode of 
Abradatas and Pantheia in the Cyropaedeia. As to the second 
canon, is Xenophon an objectivist, Plato a subjectivist ? Is the 
personality of Xenophon merged? Is that of Plato explicit? 
Why, all the laborious commentators of Xenophon unite in 
pointing out the egoism of the author. Plato, on the other hand, 
is a dramatist and never fails in dramatic propriety, whereas 
Xenophon's characters are all Xenophon and the author of the 
Anabasis and the Memorabilia, not to say the author of the 
X. S., has no dramatic talent. As to the third canon, the 
representation of the environment in its actuality, Xenophon, 
it is true, in his Anabasis, deals with things that he has seen, 
though Diirrbach might not agree with Cesareo 2 there, but the 
Cyropaedeia is a romance. The Memorabilia is supposed, how 
justly no one knows, to represent scenes in which Xenophon 
himself was present; but whatoftheHiero? Teichmuller says that 
Plato deals with a real world, Cobet that he is a more exact 
portrait-painter than is Xenophon, and Huit has pointed out 
that he has given a more faithful picture of the Greek common- 
wealth than any historian. And yet this is Plato the idealist! 
The philosophical thought of Plato belongs to the abstract, the 
ideal. The artistic representation is always plastic, concrete, 
realistic. No better illustration of this than the relation of fiv&os 
to \6yos in Plato. It is hard to draw the line between the artistic 

' Henceforward P. S. = Platonic Symposium ; X. S. = Xenophontean Sym- 
posium. 
2 Revue des et. gr. 1893, p. 343, foil. 
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and the philosophic myth, and no wonder, for they are often 
fused. What Sokrates calls a \6yos, Kallikles calls a fivSos. The 
pretended antagonism of Plato and Xenophon is naught. True, 
they are as unlike as ' bread and cheese ', but that unlikeness 
does not prove personal antagonism. But it does make antipathy 
possible, and if Cesareo admitted antipathy, we might substitute 
our English 'chalk and cheese'. Bread and cheese are comple- 
mentary, and 'the third in the union' is — kisses. The ancients 
manufactured a hostility between Homer and Hesiod, Pindar 
and Bakchylides, Aischylos and Sophokles. Both Plato and 
Xenophon were viri Socratici, and the identity of the subjects 
treated by them would naturally suggest rivalry. But compare 
Pindemonte and Foscolo, Goethe and Lenau, Scott and Manzoni. 
There was no bad feeling, no simultas between Plato and 
Xenophon and what is cited as a document, the rivalry of the 
two Symposia, amounts to nothing, for the X. S. is not worthy 
of Xenophon. It is, as Bonghi has frankly said, not a work 
of art. 

The Platonic Symposium is not a pure fiction ; it is not a 
' guazzabuglio di frottole'. It is based on an historical fact. The 
X. S. is in the air. Even Plato's anachronisms are history, though 
history turned upside down, and Plato as a dramatist is allowed 
a certain scope. The time of a poet is the eternity of the opium 
eater. The long day of the Republic is measured by the same 
clock as the three long days of the Divina Commedia. 

As for the characters of the P. S., which has been called the 
comedy, as the Euthydemus has been called the farce, and the 
Phaedo the tragedy of the Platonic repertory, they are all taken 
from life. They are not mere incorporations — Phaidros of the 
mythologer, Pausanias of the politician, Eryximachos of the 
pedant, Aristophanes of the artist, Agafhon of the sophist — as 
has been held. The model was in each case a living human 
being, such as the true artist must have. 

Nor are the characters the masks for other personages of the 
Platonic world, as Sydenham supposed, as Teichmiiller has tried 
to make out for the Euthydemus. They are historical, all of 
them, and Plato has been true to his dramatis personae, truer 
than most historians. When we turn to the X. S. we find that 
Sokrates is called an old man, when he was only forty-seven, 
though, to be sure, there is no hard and fast line for old age, 
that Lykon is called a notable when he is a nobody — a thing that 
has happened to others — and there are other points not necessary 
to bring out in detail, which might be excused by the dramatic 
perspective, if the X. S. were dramatic, which it is not. 

'All the Platonic personages are accomplished persons ', says 
Grote; 'the Xenophontic personages, except Sokrates and 
Antisthenes, are persons of ordinary capacity'. But what has 
that to do with realism and idealism ? exclaims Cesareo. A fine 
compliment to realism ! Why should a florist put a burdock 
in his bouquet? The dismissal oi the flute-girl in the P. S. is 
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as realistic as the retention of her in the X. S., and Cesareo 
might have cited a very realistic passage from certain memoirs 
which recounts how on one occasion Napoleon was too much 
absorbed in his plans to carry out a fugitive amour. 

Leaving the question of priority in abeyance, and not stopping 
to ask whether Xenophon had the hardihood to attempt the 
betterment of what Plato had done supremely well, whether 
Plato has shown triumphantly how Xenophon ought to have 
done it, leaving this question in abeyance, no one can deny 
that there is a certain correspondence in the characters of the 
two dialogues. Agathon answers to Kallias, Aristophanes to 
Philippos. But Agathon is drawn to the life. Kallias is an 
historical abortion and a failure in art. Philippos is an imaginary 
type and not an historical buffoon. The X. S. is our only evi- 
dence for his real existence. His absurd remarks and his poor 
jokes, borrowed and spoiled in the borrowing, present a dismal 
contrast to the genialities of the grand ■yeXan-on-oids Aristophanes. 

The question as to the representation of the character of 
Sokrates in the two Symposia brings up the old controversy 
about the truthfulness of the two viri Socratici in the portraiture 
of the master. Everyone who has had to do with the son of 
Sophroniskos has had his say on the subject from Brucker to 
Joel, and Cesareo echoes Bonghi in awarding the palm to Plato. 
Plato may have fooled himself, but he is in the main the more 
faithful interpreter of Sokrates. Never did liegeman know 
more of his lord. Never did disciple lose himself so completely 
in his master. At all events, in the P. S. all the personal features 
of Sokrates come out, all his mental and moral characteristics. 
To say, as has been said, that Plato bore the practical sage aloft 
on the wings of his philosophic spirit, is to say that Sokrates has 
no wings of his own. Why, even in Aristophanes he treads 
the air. 

But whatever may be said of the Xenophontean representation 
of Sokrates elsewhere, in the X. S. we have nothing but an 
imitation of Plato and of the true Xenophon, with a few drops 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes. Even that stout champion of 
Xenophon, Dakyns, is obliged to admit the superiority of Plato's 
representation of the personality of Sokrates. 

Cesareo next takes up the characters of the P. S. that are 
not found in the Xenophontean, and proceeds to develop the 
difference between the 'sofistichino ' Phaidros,the sucking sophist, 
as he has been called, and the 'sofisticone' Pausanias. The 
burning question why the Upos \6xos business is attributed to 
Phaedrus in the P. S. and to Pausanias in the X. S. cannot be 
disp"osed of, thinks Cesareo, by a cr<^d\/ia /u>i)/ioi>iko'i>, and he sets it 
down as a bit of wanton falsehood on the part of the Pseudo- 
Xenophon. Little does Cesareo know of the range of that same 
fr^aXfia fivtjixaviKov. It is the At6 of philology. 

Eryximachos is a triumph of realism, says Cesareo. He must 
have been an actual personage. He is no mask for Hippias, and 
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Heaven forbid that we should identify him with Plato, as Sybel 
has done. And so say I. As well identify Malvolio with 
Shakespeare. Alkibiades is another successful portrait in which 
that ' homo ingeniosissime nequam ' is taken off to the life. Apollo- 
doros 6 iiaviKos is a ' buon diavoluccio ', and we seem to know 
Aristodemos, who is drawn with a few strokes, as Shakespeare has 
drawn his James Gurney in four words, ' Good leave, good 
Philip ', according to the penetrating remark of Charles Lamb. 
As for Diotima, Cesareo maintains that she is an historical 
character, like Theano, like Aspasia. The significance of the 
name, the punning reference in viavrivnd) amounts to nothing. 
Such coincidences abound, and the defender of Diotima's per- 
sonality might have pointed to Aspasia herself and to Theano 
herself. 

Of the characters that are peculiar to the X. S., Autolykos 
gives our resolute fault-finder most trouble. The worst that he 
can elicit from a minute analysis is the feebleness of the imitation, 
the lack of verisimilitude. The worst that any one can say of 
Autolykos is that he is a tiresome good boy, a wearisome 
Telemachos. Those who enjoy the portrait of the youthful 
Cyrus, which I must frankly say repelled me when I myself was 
a boy in the year of grace 1844, have no right to withhold their 
sympathy from Autolykos. In fact, he is much more tolerable 
than the precocious prig depicted in the first book of the 
Cyropaedeia. In everything that Xenophon has written there 
is a suspicion of self-portraiture. 

In his deadly hostility to the 'Simposietto' Cesareo does not 
omit to mention that Lykon, the father of Autolykos, was a 
wittol, which is simply a bit of irrelevant scandal. Nikeratos is 
but a reminiscence of the Platonic Ion. Kritobulos is another 
historical character about whom we know a good deal from 
other sources than the X. S., but apart from his notorious beauty, 
there is no salient trait such as we find elsewhere, his pride 
in his wealth, his indifference to his wife, his boy-kissing and 
boy-fancying, his butterfly friendships. Hermogenes, the poor 
brother of Kallias, cuts a wretched figure in the eyes of our critic. 
Antisthenes is reduced from an acute thinker, a witty talker and 
a winning speaker to a mere puppet. Charmides, whom we 
have all learned to like from the Platonic dialogue that bears 
his name, shows nothing of the sweetness of temper that is so 
attractive in the Platonic Charmides. He has been called by 
one critic a cosmopolitan born out of due time. Well, what 
of it? So was Xenophon; and it is for this reason that Bow- 
bells patriots, such as Niebuhr, have never been able to stomach 
Xenophon. In brief, the Platonic types obey the law of the 
realists, which demands the analytic, the partial, the special, and 
yet do not disobey the other law, that of the ideal, which 
demands the synthetic, the universal, whereas the types of the 
X. S. are consistent neither with reality nor with ideality. 

Not without interest is Cesareo's chapter on Eros in the two 
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Symposia, in which he contends that Platonic love is a love that 
has its roots in the physical nature of man. In fact, severe critics 
have found in Plato not a few traces of the worship of the Great 
Goddesss, Lubricity, as Matthew Arnold calls her. In the dif- 
ferent works of Plato the theory of love presents different facets. 
In the Symposium we have the compendium and the synthesis 
of them all. In short, Plato's Eros is neither all sensual nor all 
spiritual. As there are degrees in knowledge from 8<S£a to eVio-Tij^ij 
so there are degrees in love, and in the Symposium as in the 
Divina Commedia we mount to the highest, rf/v &va> avafiaviv <a\ 

6iav tS>v ava> (Rpb. 517 B). 

Now love was not much in the line of the true Xenophon, 
thinks Cesareo, despite the episode of Pantheia in the Cyro- 
paedeia; and the true Xenophontean Sokrates looks upon love 
as a delusion and a snare. In our 'Simposietto' Love is neither 
the love of the realist nor the love of the idealist and the theme 
is lugged in by main force. The Eros of the P. S. is the Eros 
of all the intellectual world of the time of Plato. The Eros 
of the X. S. gives at most the view of one man. The Eros of the 
P. S. is myth and idea. In theX. S. it is not myth; and the idea 
is so disconnected, so incoherent that one gets no artistic con- 
ception of Eros. The Eros of the P. S. is represented by each 
of the speakers in an original way. In the X. S. we have nothing 
but conventionality. The Eros of the P. S. shows variety in 
unity. A divine harmony arises from the dissonance. In the 
X. S. the one discourse does not harmonize with itself. The 
Eros of the P. S. is in keeping with the character of the speaker. 
The Eros of the X. S. is not consistent with the character of the 
historical Sokrates. The P. S. is both real and ideal. It is 
perfect. The X. S. is neither real nor ideal. It is unaesthetic. 

In the chapter which deals with the style and diction of the 
two Symposia, Cesareo reminds us as he often does, that Realism 
demands analysis, unconditional objectivity, the representation 
of the environment. Idealism demands synthesis, unconditional 
subjectivity, a new heaven and a new earth. 

Now, according to Cesareo this analysis manifests itself in the 
precise use of moods and tenses, the cumulation of participles, 
the exactness, the proprietas of the vocabulary and the wealth and 
variety of particles. True, when he contrasts Plato's precision in 
use of moods and tenses with Homer's looseness he does not 
stand alone; indeed, he simply echoes Cauer. But the last word 
has not been said on that subject. Such statements are to 
be accepted with extreme caution. Cobet has found fault with 
Herodotos' use of the historical tenses, especially the imperfect, 
and I have made it a point in my Greek Syntax to show how 
exact he could be. It is safer to maintain with Ameis that 
Homer's imperfects are to be considered imperfects, and not 
mere happy-go-lucky preterites. The ' Schwache der homerischen 
Denkart' may after all be 'Stumpfheit des Sprachgefuhls ' on 
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the part of the critic. 1 The cumulation of participles in the P. S. 
is set down by Cesareo to Plato's analytical genius. But that the 
increasing use of the participle is in any way due to the strengthen- 
ing of the analytic faculty in the Greeks, inasmuch as the participle 
serves to subordinate one action to another, is not a proposition 
that can be accepted without reserve. The stylistic effect of poly- 
metochy, of pyknometochy is, as I have shown at some length, 
quite the reverse of analysis. 2 The section on vocabulary cannot 
be discussed even briefly here. Cesareo has overlooked the 
demands of noiKiXla in Plato. As for Plato's wealth and variety of 
particles he would be a bold man who should claim for the Platonic 
use an exactness denied to the Homeric use. As we can see from 
a comparison with the orators, Plato's wealth of particles is due 
to his tiifirjats of conversational language. But is it safe to resolve 
all piprjois into analysis? 

Homer, says Cesareo, is a prince of analysis but he is less than 
mediocre in synthesis, which is not the privilege of primitive 
ages. The child is prone to distinguish, not to recompose, for 
analysis requires less idealizing power and less coordinating 
experience. As evidences of Plato's synthetic power Cesareo 
adduces his pregnant use of words which is said to be the special 
glory of Italian poetry, pregnant constructions, omissions, ellipses, 
asyndeta ; but the last and best expression of synthetic power is 
the summary which each personage gives of his own discussion 
at the beginning and the end of it; and here is seen a strong 
contrast to Homer and — Zola. I need not say that this synthesis 
is the KOTaorao-tr and the dvaK^aXalaxris of the rhetoricians and 
belongs to the regular machinery of speech-making. Verily, 
if there is much virtue in synthesis, there is much vice in aesthetic 
cant. Every one sees in Homer what he brings to Homer and 
the richer one's own experience of life, the more does one admire 
the dramatic art of the court-singer and the faithful portraiture 
of the naked soul in what is earliest, what is best in Greek poetry. 
The ballad-monger theory sins against the spirit of the highest art. 

Now when we compare Symposikin with Symposium we 
find that in opposition to the dictum of the critics, the analysis 
in the 'idealistic' Plato is even more minute than in the 'realistic' 
Xenophon. Indeed the would-be analysis of the X. S. is sheer 
disconnectedness. The speeches show a mechanical, not a chemical 
combination. They follow one upon another like slides in a lan- 
tern. There is no thread that binds them together and the attempts 
at concatenation are highly artificial. Hence the obscurity of the 
X. S. ; hence the frequent puzzles, whereas in the P. S. everything 
is plain. Remarkable is the abuse of the Greek freedom in the 
change of subjects. Homer is free. But he is addressing rude 
audiences. Plato is free but he does it dramatically. Not so our 
unfortunate scribbler who shifts his subject as often as five times 
in a single sentence. He has, it is true, a lot of particles but a 

1 A. J. P. XXIII 250. « A. J. P. IX 137 foil. 
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large part of them are useless and some of the voces praegnantes 
are niched from Plato; and when they are not stolen they are 
obscure. In fine, Cesareo cannot understand why anybody 
should suppose that Plato took as his model this 'Simposietto', 
as if it were the quintessence of a fine Greek style. 

Realism demands absolute impersonality; idealism absolute 
personality. The P. S. ought to be personal, the X. S. im- 
personal. And there is no denying the fact that Plato shows 
personality throughout. His style is a mean between poetry 
and prose, as Aristotle pointed out in a sentence which may be 
expanded but cannot be improved; and the P. S. is impregnated 
with poetry. All the characters are more or less poetical, the 
language is tinged with poetry, the rhythms are poetical. One 
does not have to prove that for Phaidros, the Homerist, for 
Aristophanes, the comic poet, for Agathon, the dramatist, but 
even Pausanias, the rhetorical is not free from the infection and 
while Sokrates and Poet are 'cat and dog' or dog and cat which- 
ever you choose, the son of Sophroniskos not only uses poetic 
language in rehearsing Diotima's discourse but lapses into sundry 
poetic sins on his own account. Cesareo does not undertake to 
show that Malvolio-Eryximachos, as I have ventured to call 
him, ever indulges in poetic flights but contents himself with 
emphasizing the frequency of his poetical quotations. Eryxi- 
machos was a pedant and there was nothing else to quote from 
except poetry, as Cesareo fails to observe. 

But while Plato's native vein makes itself felt, like everything 
else it is made subservient to dramatic needs, or, to use the cant 
of the aesthetic gentry, the subjective requisites objectify them- 
selves in the various persons. Sokrates abounds in questions. 
Phaedrus asks but one. Antithesis is occasionally used by 
Phaidros — why not by Pausanias? — but the discourse of Agathon 
is a tissue of antitheses. In fact, Agathon is a Marinist before 
Marini's time. 

All the personages of the P. S. satirize themselves uncon- 
sciously. They are all put in a comic light. There is Pausanias, 
for instance, who tangles himself up in his periods and can't 
get out, and who ' murders grammar worse than some modern 
philologians '. There is Aristophanes, who evolves all his ex- 
travaganzas with a most serious air. 

Plato is clever and all his characters are clever, but they are 
clever each in his own way. Especially noteworthy is the parodic 
character of Aristophanes' discourse, which enables us to under- 
stand the fun he makes of Sokrates in the Clouds. There is no 
fusing of the two geniuses, the Platonic and the Aristophanic. 
What we have, if I may use a cigar-vendor's phrase instead of 
Cesareo's metaphysics, is Aristophanic filling in a Platonic wrapper. 

Now contrast the X. S. Where is the objectivity that is 
demanded by realism? The author is in evidence throughout 
and utters his own opinions, which, as Cesareo maintains, are not 
the opinions of the true Xenophon. The foibles of the Platonic 
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personages are all different in conformity with the requirements 
of dramatic art. In the X. S. the same foibles reappear. The 
periods of the X. S. are incoherent. The imitation of the 
language of Plato is as unsuccessful as it is evident. The figures 
are scant and poor. The attempts at wit are pitiable. The jokes 
are either incomprehensible, ill-timed or silly; and in a burst 
of contempt Cesareo calls the subjectivity of the X. S. 'una 
subiettivitii di insulsaggini '. 

The P. S. echoes the language of the market-place. Proverbs 
abound. Apt anakoluthia's artless aid is invoked to give natural- 
ness to the talk, but not indiscriminately. Alkibiades, who is 
chokeful of wine, is chokeful of anakolutha. Sober Eryximachos 
has hardly any. Phaidros, the puzzle-headed, telescopes his 
thoughts, as we Americans would say. Pausanias gets tangled up 
in his sentences, as we have seen. Sokrates has an anakoluthon 
from time to time, but there is no darkening of counsel when his 
major is bereft of its minor. Here Cesareo pushes analysis to an 
extreme; and when he says that Alkibiades is worse than 
anakoluthic, that he is chaotic, our critic goes too far. Alkibiades 
is not Anglo-Saxonically and inarticulately drunk. He is Hel- 
lenically and articulately drunk. 

The X. S. tries to be lively, tries to have the snap and the go 
of Attic speech, but has not attained. Witness the obscurities. 
Witness the tiresome imitation of Plato. And if Plato is an 
idealist, as they assert, if he is an exotic, how can his imitator 
give us the natural and the popular of the realist? For the 
details of the language see Cobet, see Mehler, see Schenkl, the 
last mentioned of whom finds many phrases that are neither 
Greek nor anything else. The anakolutha in the X. S. have not, 
as they have in the P. S., the double office of giving actuality to 
language, of representing more perfectly the state of mind and 
the characters of the personages in hand. Not all the medicinal 
gums of Weiske, of Schneider, of Schenkl, avail to cure the 
diseases of this little book. 

After putting the X. S. to this open shame, after making it 
stand in the pillory and pelting it with the fruits of learning 
and the eggs of fancy for two hundred and forty-five pages, 
Cesareo attacks the question of priority, although he has in his 
own judgment decided it by his arraignment of the Simposietto. 
There are three possible views : 

I. The P. S. is prior to the X. S. and the model of it. 

II. The X. S. is prior to the P. S. and the model of it. 

III. Neither is the model of the other, and the question of 
priority is a matter of no consequence. 

The third view is curtly dismissed. It has few advocates. 

The priority of the X. S. has the authority of Boeckh's great 
name, and the support of the two latest and chiefest editors 
of the P. S., Hug and Rettig; but Karl Friedrich Hermann, 
Steinhart and Schanz are of the opposite view ; and Cesareo 
does not stand alone in maintaining the spuriousness of the 
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X. S. Suspicions of the genuineness of it have been rife from 
Gail to Jowett. Boeckh in one of his early performances says 
that the spuriousness of a work can be convincingly proved, not 
so the genuineness. But in this case it is interesting to see how 
the argument gets into the sphere of the eU6s of which one has so 
much in Attic oratory. Is it likely that X. could have been so 
besotted as to attempt to improve on the Symposium of Plato? 
Who knows ? The limits of human vanity are not to be marked 
by any hard and fast line. Xenophon's smug self-complacency 
is to some of his readers the worst thing about him, worse 
if possible than the want of patriotism that made him so repulsive 
to Niebuhr. Goethe's Faust did not check the generation of 
Fausts. 

But Cesareo thinks that even in bis old age Xenophon would 
not have been capable of such a weak performance as the 
Syvnposikin. Verdi, he cries, composed Falstaff when he was 
eighty, and Xenophon could have done much better than the 
author of the ' Simposietto '. I am glad to read such a vindication 
of the naKpofiioi. It is in refreshing contrast to the tone of one 
scholar, who considers it a monstrous supposition that Plato 
could have been equal to the Theaetetus after sixty. 

Now take the other hypothesis, the Xenophontean priority. 
Is it conceivable, asks our critic, that Plato should have taken 
so poor a thing as the X. S. for his model ? We can understand 
Isokrates, the vain old rhetorician, when he shows a rival how 
the thing ought to be done. But Plato? Dakyns imagines 
Beethoven using a ' Volkslied ' as a movement in the Sinfonia 
Eroica, and there are similar incorporations of popular airs in 
ambitious operas, as we all know. Plato as a lordly genius was 
a corsair, like Molifere after him, not a sneakthief, and would not 
have hesitated to help himself to any tempting bit that lay in 
his path. Bumboat or galleon, everything is the prize of the 
pirate. The genuine ancients cared little about charges of 
plagiarism. But for all that Cesareo thinks that a deliberate 
and thoroughgoing betterment of such a wretched performance 
as the X. S. is quite inconceivable for such a genius as Plato. 
We are in the domain of the eiVor again. 

The solution of the whole problem lies, as we have seen, 
in the spuriousness of the X. S., which Cesareo thinks he 
has established. But if Xenophon did not write it, who did? 
A question to be asked, but a question that Cesareo does not 
consider himself bound to answer ; and it is a pity that he had 
not declined even a guess, for it is just here that he has made 
a slip that, as we have seen, diminishes our confidence in the 
critic. 

But if the Xenophontean Symposium is the wretched affair 
that Cesareo makes it out to be, why should it have been so 
much admired and even set above the P. S. by some critics? 

'It is a tremendous saying of Landor's', says Augustine 
Birrell : ' We admire by tradition and we criticize by caprice ', 
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and all I can do here is to set Dakyns against Cesareo. Personally 
I have no great admiration of the X. S. and cannot share the 
enthusiasm of the latest editor, Mr. Marchant, when he tells us 
of the ' Convivi delicias exquisitas', nor, on the other hand, have 
I so high an opinion of the ' genuine Xenophon ' as to think him 
incapable of the X. S. Even Signor Cesareo has to admit that, 
like the bad egg in the story : ' Parts of it are very good '. 

B. L. G. 
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